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HISTORICAL ACCOUNT OF FRIENDS IN GER- 
MANY. 

The history of Friends in Germany extends 
over a pe riod of nearly eighty years, having 
commenced as far back as the latter part of 
last century, when three separate visits on re- 
ligious service were paid by ministers of our 
Society from England and America, each of 
which had an important bearing in origina- 
ting the connection between our 
and the Friends in Germany. 

The first of these visits * was in 1790, when 
Sarah Grubb, eldest daughter of William 
Tuke, and wife of Robert Grubb, was liber 
ated to pay a religious visit to Dunkirk, Hie L- 
land, Pyrmont, and some other parts of Ger- 
many, “her spirit” having, as she acknowl- 
edged, “been dipt into sympathy inexpressi- 
ble with a seed in those parts of which she 
had not yet attained the outwar rd discover¥. 






















* Claude Gay, a native of Franc: ®, and one who 
had joiued the Society from conviction, visited the 
continent in 1763, but his labors had no direet con 
nection with the little companies afterwards formed. 
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| George Dillwyn, of iT pee (at that 


\time resident in England) felt drawn to ac- 
| company Sarah Grubb in this service. He 
| had also been her companion two years before 
| to some parts of the continent, on which oe- 

casion circumstances had not permitted their 
reaching Germany ; and it was to accomplish 
| this remaining service that these Friends were 


= | now liberated. 


| A journal kept by Sarah Grubb, during 
this journey, is given in her memoirs, which, 
though brief, is so well written as to be in 
itself an evidence of the “ great natural abili- 
ties,” which Friends, in the testimony issued 
said she possessed, 

The party cousis ted of Sarah Grubb and 


and Joshua Beale. Their progress was diffi- 
cult, and accompanied by various discour- 
agements, besides the difficulty of travelling, 
, Robert 
Grubb was recalled home through the danger- 
ous illness of his brother; but Sarah Grubb, 
though deeply tried at this dispensation, felt 
it her duty to proceed, and, with the rest of 


| the little company, succeeded in traversing 


most part of Germany, they “ being previous- 
ly,” as she records, “entirely unacquainted 
with it, strangers to all their different lan- 
guages, except a little French, and with no 
inte rpreter to accompany them.” 

In almost all the towns thus visited, they 
found individuals or companies, more or less 
numerous, of those who had become discoun- 
tented and weary with the mere profession of 
Christianity and the deadness of those forms 
and ceremonies with which it is encumbered; 
these, Sarah Grubb writes, “having been 
mere ‘ifully visited with a live ly sense all the 
spirituality y of true religion, received us in the 
name of disciples, and rejoiced in being di- 
rected to the Christians’ rest, leaving a com- 
fortable hope respecting them, whether they 
are ever known to our gathered visible Church 
or not.” This gathering did not take place 
except in two places. 

In the town of Minden a little com- 
pany of “sincere hearted and exercised 
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Christian travellers,” (to use Sarah Grubh’s 
own expressions,) welcomed the visit as in the | 
“Divine appointment,” and were found so | 
prepared to sit down in silence and wait for a 
right opening, as to appear in favorable con- 
trast to most elsewhere met with, who were 
but too ready to converse upon their experi- | 
ences. One of the councillors in this town | 
showed our friends much attention, which 
Sarah Grubb mentions in her journal, and es- 
pecially the parting interview with him. 
never was united to Friends, yet it is interest- | 
ing to remember that, through the marriage 
of one of his daughters to Benjamin Seebohm’s | 
father, he had an important, though collater- 
al, association with our Society. 

At Pyrmont the travellers prolonged their | 
stay for five weeks, becoming deeply interest- | 
ed and exercised for a company of some twen- 
ty persons they found there, “who were sepa- 
rated from the established religion, and were 
in the practice of meeting together at one 
another’s houses, to read, to sing, or pray, as 
and when they apprehended most right.” 
The state of these was not thought wholly 
satisfactory, yet the Christian labor then ex- 
tended seemed so to remove doubts and 


quicken desires for the one thing needful, that | 
our friends left them in the hope of their‘ex- | 
periencing an increase of steadfastness. 

Of the many places thus visited, respecting | 


which an account more or less minute is given 
in the journal, these two are alone mentioned 
here, as they are the only ones in which the 
little companies became afterwards members 
of our religious Society. 


In nearly all meetings held at the 


by individuals to attend, from the distances 
they had walked to be present. Some are de- 
scribed as having come on foot many miles ; | 
others 15 miles; one,a blind woman, walked | 
17 miles; at another time 
walked 20 miles, and one 40 miles. It is in- 
teresting to find that this desire to attend 
meetings still exists, for during a recent visit 


to Minden, some of those present had walked | 


more than 10 miles to be there, although one 
of them was in so feeble a state of health as 
to have been much overdone 
ertion. 

This religious service in Germany proved | 
to be the closing labor of Sarah Grubb’s life. 


by the ex-| 


The journey occupied five months, and there | i 
is little doubt the fatigues it involved serious- | 


ly impaired a constitution which ill-health 
had previously weakened. She survived her 


return only six weeks, and was but thirty-five | 


vears of age at the time of her decease. | 
Friends in their testimony respecting her es- 
pecially allude to the “ intrepidity” she had 
shown in “ these efforts to promote the blessed | 
cause of truth and righteousness.” 


He | 


rarious | 
towns, mention is made of the desire shown | 


four men had} 
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It was also the portion of the next laborer 

in this field of service to find in it the closing 
scene of his Gospel ministry. This was John 
Pemberton, of Philadelphia, a minister de- 
| voted from his early manhood to spend and 
be spent in his Master’s cause, who had there- 
|in Jabored much, and at various times, 
| throughout England, Ireland,and even among 
the wildest districts of Scotland; who had also 
| twice passed to and fro between England and 
America upon this service, and had spent 
many years ata time therein. This devoted 
| Frie nd, when sixty-seven years of age, at a 
period of life when most look for rest rather 
than exertion, felt so deeply exercised on ac- 
| count of the little companies Sarah Grubb 
had met with in Germany, as to leave his 
'wife and the comforts of home, and for the 
| third time crossing the ocean, landed in Hol- 
land on the 6th of Sixth Month, 1794, having 
Alexander Wilson as his companion. 

In prosecuting this journey, of which his 
published journal contains many instructive 
particulars, he took a severe cold, from > 
exposure it occasioned during a very wet sez 
ison. Yet, though greatly enfeebled, he was 
‘enabled to persevere in his work, with a de- 
votedness to his sense of duty that awakened 
the surprise and esteem of those who saw the 
physical weakness that oppressed him. 

Thus giving himself to the service, he was 
| enabled to visit the little companies in nearly 
‘all the towns in Germany mentioned by 
Sarah Grubb, until, finding his illness increas- 
jing, he returned to Pyrmont, where, in the 
| house of Frederick Seebohm, he was for some 
| weeks tenderly nursed until his death, which 
took place on the 31st of First month, 1795, 
\seven months after he had landed from 
| America. 
| His illness was attended with much suffer- 
|ing, but the patience with which it was borne, 
the loving counsel he extended to those who 
visited his sick room, the frequent and melo- 
dious praises he uttered, and the resignation 
| with which he met his approaching end, far 
from his nearest and most tenderly-loved 
friends, are acknowledged in a testimony is- 
| sued respecting him by the Friends of Py r- 
mont, on whom this self-sacrifice to appre- 
| hended duty made at the time a deep impres- 
| sion. 

John Pemberton’s remains were interred 
in what was then a piece of waste land, se- 
jeured for the purpose from the Prince of 
| Waldeck, in whose dominions Pyrmont is 
‘situated. The ground was subsequently en- 
| closed by a stone wall, built with money sent 
| for the purpose by John Pemberton’s widow ; 

‘and it became the burial-ground for the 
Friends, whose graves now thickly surround 
the weeping ash tree which marks the spot 
where are interred the remains of one whose 
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devotion had had so much influence in call- 
ing them into existence as a Society.* 

Whilst John Pemberton was at Pyrmont 
he encouraged the little company there again 
to address the Friends in this country, renew- 
ing a request to be considered as associated 
with them, A previous applic ation had in| 
some way failed to reach its destination, but 
this one, enclosed with a letter from John 
Pemberton, arrived duly, and was answered ; 
thus forming the first link in that chain of 
epistolary communication which has since 
been preserved. 

In the same year (1795) occurred the third 
of those visits alluded to, as having had the 
effect of gathering a Society of Friends in 
Germany. 

This was the visit of William Savery and 
David Sands, both ministers from America ; 
and George Dillwyn and his wife felt drawn 
for the second time to unite in this service. | 
Benjamin Johnson, of Philadelphia, and Wil- 
liam Farrer, of Liverpool, were also of the 
party as companions. They were engaged 
during the autumn of 1795, and the spring 
of 1796, in visiting the towns of Northern 
Germany, after whic h George and Sarah 
Dillwyn stayed at Pyrmont, whilst William 

Savery and David Sands visited Berlin, and, 
after thus spending five months in Germany, 
the whole party proceeded to the south of 
France. 

It is evident from the published details of 
this journey, that the Friends’ labors were 
blessed to the confirming of the work which 
their predecessors had commenced, though 
they had to lament that, amid much love shown 
for the truth and its friends, there was a 
want of firmness and boldness. 

In Minden, William Savery and David 
Sands found the little company much reduced, 
so that out of some sixty persons only five or 
six families continued to assemble for public 
worship. These still evinced, as Sarah Grubb 
had before remarked, a disposition to sit in 
silence, and seemed honestly seeking a right 
foundation. 

Councillor Borries was willing to renew his 
acquaintance with Friends, having kept him- 
self somewhat reserved from them during the 
six years since Sarah Grubb’s visit. Other | 
persons of influence in the town also received 
the Friends with much openness, and an Or- 
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public meetings. 
At Pyrmont, though the number calling 
themselves Friends was greater than at Min- 






*It is interesting to observe that the Jews’ burial- 
ground is opposite to that of the Friends, and both 
far away from the Public Cemetery in which those 
of other communities are buried. In this, as in so 
many other instances, the Jew and the Quaker are 
found associated in their separation from others. 
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pas yet special causes of disagreement among 


them existed, and at both plac es the extensive 


,;and heart-searching service of the Friends 


was so blessed that a spirit of mutual forgive- 
ness arose. Meetings that lasted for several 


hours at a time were held to much comfort, 


and, in a feeling of renewed love, assurances 
were given of a desire “ to cast all offences as 
into the depths, and labor for the building 
one another up in the love and fellowship of 
the Gospel.” 

Thus, these two latter visits, of John Pem- 
berton, and of William Savery and David 
Sands, paid after an interval of six years 
from that of Sarah Grubb, were the means 
of reviving, and in a measure consolidating, 


| that work which her service had comme need, 


and were instrumental in establishing a regu- 
lar meeting of Friends in association with the 
Society in England. 

There had been held, from the first, Meet- 
ings for Discipline among the German 
Friends, but they had become discontinued : 
they were at this time revived—and in a 
more system atic manner, —taking the name 
of the ‘Monthly Meeting of Pyrmont. To 
this Meeting the Friends of Minden, at that 
time but five in number, became united as 
members and not as a distinct Meeting; the 
Monthly Meeting thus formed being placed 
in correspondence with the Yearly Meeting 
of London. 

In this work it is to be observed how large 
a share had fallen to Friends from America, 
a circumstance which explains the interest 
felt by the meetings in that country on behalf 
of those at Pyrmont and Minden, as shown 
by the pecuniary help they have from time tu 
time sent, and the numerous visits paid by 
their Ministers when travelling with certifi- 
cates. 

It must, however, be borne in mind that the 
prominence of the Ministers from America, 
in the commencement of this work, is account- 

ed for by the difficulty British subjects had to 
encounter in travelling on the continent at 
| this time, on account of the wars of Napo- 
leon. 

Whilst William Savery and David Sands 
traversed Germany, taking with them Louis 
Seebohm as an interpreter, George and Sarah 
Dillwyn remained at Pyrmont, where their 
visit was prolonged more than two months. 

There is no doubt that the Friends who 
|made this visit returned encouraged in the 
retrospect of their labor, and hopeful for the 
future welfare and increase of the little com- 
|munities which they had been the means of 
re-establishing. The *y believed that a people, 
| was “in preparation of the Lord who should 
not be afraid to own Him and his testimonies 
in his own time,” and felt greatly solicitous 
‘for the preservation of the little communities 
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at Pyrmont and Minden, as centres from 
which this work might grow. 

What might have been the result if Minis- 
ters from England and America could from 
time to time have frequently visited them, 
sannot now be known; but the circumstances 
attendant on the continental wars almost pre- 
cluded this, and, with the exception of a visit 
paid in 1798 by three women Friends, Minis- 
ters from America, accompanied by George 
Stacey, of London, and one by Richard Jor- 
dan, also from America, in 1799, no further 
visits were practicable until 1814, when, after 
an interval of sixteen years, Stephen Grellet 
was the first to renew a personal intercourse. 
During this. time, so far from the increase 


which had been hoped for having occurred, | 
the Society had become much reduced. Dur- | 


ing these sixteen years, however, considerable 
efforts for the benefit of German Friends were 
made, and that of a kind to require particu- 


lar mention. 
(To be continaed.) 


——~— -—reem- 


MADAGASCAR. 


From Report of the Missionary Meeting held at Ack- | 


worth, 7th mo. 3d, 1868. 


Under date of Twelfth month 22d, 1867, | 


J.S. Sewell writes :-— 
“TI long that some young, well qualified 


teacher could feel it his duty to come out! 
and take charge of the School. I am sure he! 


would be received most cordially by all here; 


if he came out to join heart and hand with | 
those here, in advancing the cause of Christ, | 


as far as he could unite with them, there 
would be no disposition to hamper his course 
of action. 

“T have so often, since I came out, remem- 


bered the remarks made by one of the Friends | 


on the afternoon when the Provisional Com- 
mittee took up our case. Report was made 


that so many hundred pounds had been sub- | 


scribed towards dur mission; this Friend, 
who was deeply interested in the condition of 
the poor in London, thought it showed some- 


thing wrong when Friends so cordially gave | 
their money to an undertaking like ours, | 
when so little was given to relieve the spir- | 


itual wants of the destitute in London. I 
made no remark at the time, for it would 


have been out of place; but I think if the| 


good man who made the remark were here, 


instead of in London, he would look at the! 


matter from a different point of view. He 


would call to mind the hundreds of thou- | 
sands of pounds spent annually in London in | 


support of the various benevolent institutions 
existing there, and in keeping up the thou- 
sands of churches, and chapels, and meeting- 


houses. He would remember the number of} 


schools, from the lowest Ragged School to 
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the many thousands of good, earnest Chris- 
tians of various denominations who are Jabor- 
ing—some in one way and some in another— 
to do such service as they think God gives 
them to do, so that if they were willing, there 
are but few, comparatively, who cannot hear 
something of the glad tidings of the Gospel. 
'I know well that a very different picture 
could be drawn; but I say that this is the 
|kind of picture of London which one living 
| here is inclined tomake. And then he would 
\look at this town and see less than a dozen 
| foreigners with their hands as full of work as 
| they can possibly be; a town with 50,000 or 
60,000 inhabitants; seven or eight chapels, 
crowded every First-day, and the people 
craving for teaching a little beyond that 
which they get from their native teachers. 

“He would find the Christians in a most 
interesting state, but subject to all the temp- 
tations incident to ignorance. The young, 
especially, are easily stuck up and attracted 
by anything new. The old, strong in their 
prejudices and jealousies, and a decidedly low 
|standard of morality existing among them ; 
many of them eager for instruction, though 
exceedingly desultory in their habits, and un- 
willing to give themselves much trouble about 
it. 

“He would see seven schools in the town, 
which prosper so long, and so long only, as 
/one of the Missionaries can spend about halt 
| the schovl-time in the school. He would not 





‘find one native teacher who was at all com- 
| petent fo have a school under his care with- 
out constant oversight. He would find no 
books for the people to read, except the Bi- 
| ble, Pilgrim’s Progress and a smal! periodical, 
published every two months; and nobody 
here having the time either to write or trans- 
late books. He would see three-fourths of 
the population of the town with their strong 
prejudices against anything connected with 
the European. Perhaps this is not quite 
right—I ought to have said the leading por- 
‘tion of these three-fourths entertaining these 
| strong prejudices, whilst a large number of 
ithe rest, being their slaves and dependants, 
are under their influence. Then leaving this 
town he thinks of the country round. He 
thinks with pleasure of those villages in the 
immediate neighborhood of the capital, hav- 
ing most of them their chapel and little com- 
pany of Christians; but as he inquires more 
| closely, he is struck with the contrast which 
these Christians in the villages show to those 
in the town. He needs little else to convince 
him what a blessing to the town is the influ- 
ence of the devoted Missionaries there. Then 
ihe sees how, as these village churches in- 
|crease, these few Missionaries who are com- 
| pelled to visit them at stated times, find the 


the University College. He would think of! work so increase upon their hands that they 
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do not know how to give the time they feel | « 


they ought to give to their schools. Then he 
thinks London would never miss a few of the 
youbg, earnest men which it contains, and 
how invaluable they would be here! But he 
goes a little further from the capital, and 
then all these bright pictures are gone, and 


It is true he sees a few companies of Chris- 
tians in a few distant places: as, for instance, 
in one large town, where no Missionary had 
ever been, till within the last three months 
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can just understand the craving sometimes 
felt for a few more helpers, only they must 
be such asthe Lord sends and qualifies. I 
hardly know how to press it, but a few de- 
voted women of the right sort—oh, what a 
blessing they might be! I feel, as I am 


| writing this, that it does not do too much to 
the grossest darkness covers the whole land. | 


press the claim of one place before another— 
we cannot feel an interest in all alike. One 


‘has his place of service in London, another 
in Italy or Spain, another in India, another 


when one of the Church Missionaries spent a | 


fortnight there. He finds three churches and | 
three or four hundred attenders ; but, on | 
close inspection, he finds that in this town, as 
in almost every other, the Christian part of 
the population is composed of Hovas, who 


ithere we must leave it. 


are there on government service—most of! 


the 2m continually changing population. 
‘Thus he sees, that of the 


,jin C hina, another in Madagascar, another in 


New Zealand, and each feels exceedingly 
‘the harvest truly is plentiful, but the labor- 
‘ers are few.’ We cannot but each say what 
we feel, about the immensity of the work re- 
quiring to be done in our neighborhood, and 
Where rightly 
minded, we shall none of us in our different 


|spheres of service be at all inclined to be 
I 


3.500.000 in- | 


habitants of this land, the Gospel has only | 
reached or has hardly reached any but the 


leading tribe, the Hovas, who form only 


about the seventh part of the population of 


the island, and of these about 20,000 only) 
out of 700,000 have been so far brought | 
under its influence as to be frequent attenders | 
of ¢ hapel ; then he sees the whole of the west- | 
ern side of the island inhabited by a people 
much more numerous than the Hovas, and 
bitterly hostile to them. 

“Within the memory of all their old men, 
these, the Sakalavas, had the same homage 


}even some Roman 


paid ‘them by the Hovas which they, the} 


Sakalavas, now pay to them. Are they to 


receive the Gospel of peace from the Hovas ? | 


or while the strong warlike spirit still re- 
mains among both one and the other, and by 
no means confined to the heathen party, is 


another war to take place between them with | 


all its direful consequences ? 1 
their fierce heathen and almost cannibal 
practices, again to have the supremacy over 
the Hovas which they once had, being more 


Are they, with | 


than double their number? Thoughts like | 


these leave this most vivid impression: Now, 


JUST NOW, is the time for helping Madagascar | off the lethargy of ages. Every morning 


as far as we can. Oh, what a rest there is in 


feeling sometimes it is God’s work, and that 


jealous of the help given to one portion of the 
vineyard more than another ; but we shall all 
look with longing eyes upon the money use- 
lessly squandered.” 
splaainaiet nti 
BRITISH-SYRIAN FEMALE SCHOOLS, BEIRUT. 
EstaBlisuep 1860, 
(Coneluded from page 55.) 

The Griris’ Scnoont at Damascus, which 
was commenced at the urgent petition of a 
large number of Jews, Greeks, Turks, and 
Catholics, was opened in 
May, in a small hired house. On the 10th 
of June Mrs. Thompson writes :— 

“The school already numbers above fifty 
children of the most respectable families, 
Jews and Greeks. The former preponderate. 
Our house and our forees will not enable us 
to take more than sixty, and indeed this is 
ample for the commencement. This work is 
most manifestly of the Lord, and small as it 
is, has already given an impetus far beyond 
the circle immediately concerned. The stupor 
hanging over the female mind has been 
aroused, and now they will never rest till 
they get education. The Jewish community 
is the most alive to the necessity of shaking 


> 


~ 


; several Jew ish ladies make their appearance, 


He calls whom He chooses into His harvest | 


field. But there is another solemn thought 
that often accom pi nies this. It is possible to 
be called into the field and not to go. It is 
possible on our part to withhold the service, 
whether of ourselves or our mone v, which the 


Lord calls for; and then loss, and sometimes 


a most fearful loss, follows as a consequence, 
not only to ourselves, but to those also whom 
we ought to have assisted. 
away from the idea I set out with, the com- 
parison of the spiritual advantages of London 
with those of Madagascar. 


But I have got} 


Nobody at home! 


sometimes at sunrise, bringing their daugh- 
ters with them, and they lament their own 
inability to profit by these advantages. One 
of these mothers made many inquiries 4s to 
our religious views—pictures, images, saints, 
&c.—and finished by saying, ‘If your school 
here is to be like that at Beirat, 1 promise 
you twenty children of my own connexions ; 
and indeed,’ she added, ‘ you may have all 
our Jewish children.’ Several Turkish gen- 
tlemen also have asked me whether I would 
receive the Mahomedan girls, and were de- 
lighted when assured it was open to all. 

‘Yet with so much unexpected success, 
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en en 


our God, as if to keep us from being unduly chsing this paper with a letter just received 
exalted, sees fit to send us many trials. Thus| from the Rev. E. B. Frankev, Missionary 
for instance :— to the Society for Promoting Christianity 
‘A very respectable man called upon me | among the Jews, dated Beirat, July 11, 1868. 
on Monday with his grown-up daughter, to} “I am on my way home to Jerusalem, 
place her at our se thool. He told us that the | from a missionary tour through Syria. Speak- 
day before the Roman Catholic priest had | ing to Mr. Mott about God’s ‘work at Damas- 
cursed us from the altar, as well as those|cus, he asked me to communicate my im- 
who should send their children to the English | pressions to you about dear Mrs. Thompson’s 
school. The man stopped to speak to the/| efforts there. After each visit to Damascus 
Padre after service, and told him it was}|I pleaded with Mrs. Thompson on behalf of 
wrong to curse us, that we were as good as|the many thousand children in that ancient 
other people, and that, as regarded himself,| city. Her reply has always been, ‘1 wish I 
he should take his daughter and place her at| had the means; my heart is yearning for the 
our school the next day. dear girls there.” However, a petition from 
“ A young Turkish officer whom I met one | the parents themselves to come over and help 
day, said he would give anything to learn|them decided the question at once. The 
English. He was twenty-three, and his} Lord is calling, and His servant must hear. 
eldest child five years old. He would like|The school was opened a month ago, and 
her to come to school, but the distance was nearly 70 children are already under Chris- 
too great. He said the English thought it| tian training, and a few days ago the teachers 
wrong to have more wives than one—he | had actually to close the door against fresh 
could have four. At present he had only |applicants. The present house is too small 
two, of whom one was a Circassian, whom he} to take in any more. 
had bought for £150. This led tothe avowal| “ Mrs. Thompson’s schools remind me of 
of the fact that there is at this time a regu-|the poor widow who had to borrow vessels 
lar slave-market at Damascus. Oh, what| from all her neighbors that the Lord might 
iniquities lie at our very threshold, and we) fill them with oil. Mrs. T. has only to fur- 
know it not! It is well, for it would crush | nish the schools, and the Lord is filling them 
every energy. Dear friends, let us take| with souls who are to receive there the oil of 
courage and buckle on our heave nly armor, | gladness, and every day a fresh cry is raised, 


and oh, may we get a firm hold of faith; for|‘more vessels—more schools.’ Thousands 
without strong, unwavering faith in the ‘love | more are ready to be instructed in the way of 
and power of God, we are “defenceless on all | | God. Who can refuse these calls? 


sides. We must look to you to provide with | “T trust the women of England will not 
needful supplies your Damascus little one—| turn a deaf ear to the appeal of their poorer 
born and cradled amidst diffie ulties, and toil, | sisters i in Damascus. 
and want. It looks to you.’ “T cannot describe to you my feelings 
And truly God is hearing and answering | when I entered the School one morning, and 
prayer. He has not only opened a great and| found these dear girls, who had _ perhaps 
effectual door in Damascus, so that, day by io prayed in their lives, all—Jews, Greeks, 
day, the number pressing for admission in-| Turks, and Latins—united in worshipping 
creases far beyond the limits of our small} one God and Father in the name of His dear 
hired house, which has made it nec essary to| Son, the Lord Jesus Christ, all joining in the 
lengthen our cords, and accept the offer of an | Lord’s Prayer. It may be said of many a 
educ ated Jewish merchant to rent or pur-| girl of benighted Damascus, as was said of 
chase his large and commodious house, hav-|Saul the persecutor, Behold, she prayeth! 
ing double courts, a fine garden, and an|Time will not permit me to say anything 
abundant supply of pure water. By a re-|about the work of the two Bible-women, the 
markable coincidence this house is situated | School for the Blind, Classes for Men, Xc., 
in “the street which is called Straight,” | but I know that it will rejoice your heart to 
where we trust that many will, by the bless-| hear that by the efforts of your dear sisters 
ing of God, be turned from darkness to light, | the light of the Gospel has been introduced 
and from the power of Satan unto God. Here} into many a dark corner. The Lord is truly 
our British St. Paul’s School will, we hope, | working with them. What a privilege to be 
soon be carried on. Funds and friends, we | workers together with Christ, to advance His 
cannot doubt, after our long experience, will | glory and hasten His coming! 
be raised up to enable the Committee to un-| “ Yours truly in the Lord, 
dertake this new and enlarged field of labor, “FE. B. FRANKEL.’ 
in the most ancient city in the world, associ-| In a letter dated August 2, Mrs. T. says:— 
ated as it is with the conversion of the great} “The School is full. The children come 
Apostle of the Gentiles.” at 5 o'clock in the morning, so that the 
The Committee have much pleasure in! teacher has inflicted on such as come at that 
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early eee the duty o of sweeping and chesnion'| 


the courtyard. But no matter, the girls 
come all the same, and the broom passes 
from one soft hand to another, so that they 
may but come to their beloved School.” 

The Committee are happy to add that two 
English ladies (one of whom has already 
been five years in Palestine, and is acquaiut- 
ed with 
Syria to take charge of the Damascus School. 
The expenses of their passage, &ec., have been 


generously defrayed by the Society for Fe- | 
male Education in the East, who have de-| 


sired to give this proof of sisterly co-opera- 
tion. They are, however, under the exclu- 
sive responsibility of Mrs. Bowen Thompson. 


The salary of one of these ladies has just been | 


most nobly undertaken by a band of Chris- 
tian friends at Tunbridge Wells. 


The Committee are happy to say that the) 


Syrian Bible-women at Damascus, whose 
monthly stipends are lovingly provided by 
friends of the Missing Link, have given much 
satisfaction, and by their diligent visits have 
acted as pioneers to the School. 

The new Governor-GENERAL of the 
LEBANON, too, has entered warmly into the 
plans of the British Syrian Schools, and prom- 
ises to encourage the Lebanon Mission even 
beyond our highest expectations. 

With such fields all around, the 


tee need not say friends and funds are more 


than ever needed to reap the harvest of souls. | 


[Here follows a list of 18 schools with a 

total of 1,134 pupils.] 
apdnitiiasienin 
BIBLE IN AUSTRIA. 

The following interesting statement, taken 
from the Monthly Reporter of the British 
and Foreign Bible Society, gives an encour- 
aging and gratifying view of Bible work at 
the depot of that Society in Pesth: 

“One day a priest entered the depot, and 
looked at several copies. All at once he 
dashed down the book he had in his hand, as 
if stung by a viper, and cried out indignant- 
ly, ‘ Bible Society ! and hurried off without 
even saluting us. 

“Only two favorable cases have occurred. 
A young priest praised the Servian and Croat 
editions and promised to promote their circu- 
lation. Another Romish priest, a professor 
in a college, was asked by a young man 
whether he might read Diodati’s: Testament. 
‘Oh, yes, inde ed you may!’ was the reply: 

‘re ad it with prayer, and live according to it. 
It is the word of God, faithfully translated, 
although the language is not very classical.’ 

“The following i is related of a monk :—A 
x0or old sick man, lying in the hospital, 
nds our colporteur for a New Testament. 
We sent him a somewhat damaged copy as a 
gift. The poor man, who is near death, was 


THE 


—a could make him part with it. 
| of his endeavors, cried out, 


Arabic) are now on their voyage to) 


|what has been done for 


Commit-} i 
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delighted, and vena it with intense anidings 
A monk saw this, and endeavored in a va- 
riety of ways to get the book out of his hands; 
but the old man clung to his treasure, and 
At 
last the monk, exasperated by the fruitlessness 
‘Itis an infamous 
book ! infamous is he who brought it to you! 
infamous are those who sent it!’ The sick 
man entreated the monk to leave him alone, 
and to let him die in peace; ‘That book,’ he 
said, ‘had made him happy.’ 

‘A young are student bought several 
editions and said, ‘I beg you to transmit to 
the Bible Soc iety the thanks of a Croat, ex- 
pressed in the name of his countrymen. The 
noble-minded British nation has, by the pub- 


| lication of the truly classical Croat translation, 


rendered the Croat people a permanent ser- 
vice ; it will prove to be the greatest blessing. 
And we feel doubly grateful that, not satisfied 
with this, the society now supplies copies 
beautifully got up, at merely nominal 
so that the poorest may buy. 


prices, 
I will tell them 
them in England. 
May God bless the peop le and the country of 
England abundantly!’ Thus spake the 
young man, full of noble enthusiasm. The 
me eting with him will not be readily forgotten. 
“After much trouble we have succeeded 
in finding a colporteur, a man of the right 
stamp. 
“ The history of Paolo M— is in itself most 
interesting, and a glorious instance of the 


| way in which God seeks out and leads his peo- 
| ple. 


‘Our Paolo spent his boyhood as a choris- 


ter, serving at mass, assisting the Romish 
priests in the performance of their ceremonies; 
and he acted his part so well, that the man- 
ager of the city theatre took notice of him, auc 
engaged him ; so the mass-boy became a petty 
actor, and it was now his duty to make thun- 
der, to play the page, ete. But he did not 
relish this sort of life long: he left and began 
to learn mechanics. In consequence of a 
stoppage in trade he lost this livelihood, and 
had to seek his bread in the streets. Always 
a little inclined to philosophise, and bent low 
under tribulation, he began to see that this 
life is all vanity, and man born to trouble. 
This was the Lord’s time to draw him. At 
this time (it was in 1856) a Florentine monk 
made his appearance in Trieste during ‘ Lent,’ 
and created a great stir. This monk, former- 
ly a count, and related to one of the princes 
of Italy, a man of most prepossessing manners, 
rare eloquence, and noblest appearance, bold- 
ly preached Jesus Christ and Him crucified. 
He invited people of all classes and all de- 
nominations to come to his sermons, and he 
preached from an open Bible before him. 
The impulse given by him in this city is not 
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forgotten to this day. 








died. The people 


(late preacher) used to say.’ 


the moneys given in the confessional and at 


mass. Our Paolo was one of his most atten- 
His sermons made an indelible 
impression on him ; they occupied his thoughts 


tive hearers. 


by day and night; they eventually led him 
to the Saviour, and made him a new creature. 
Forgetting the ‘ things that are behind,’ and 
constrained by the love of Christ, he at once 
began to confess his Saviour. Shortly after, 
he got a situation in a factory, and there, col- 
jecting the workmen in free hours, he re peat- 


ed to them, as well as he could, the substance | 


of the sermons he had heard, pointing to the | 
necessity of a change of heart and life. The 
not very surprising consequence was, that one 
day he was suddenly dismissed. When he 
asked for a testimonial, the director said, 
sneeringly : ‘ You are always talking of your 
Lord ; you had better get a testimonial from 
Him.’ He was now again without employ- 
ment for a long time, but this served only to 
confirm him. “A noble-minded Jewish ge ntle- 
man at last got him another situation, “which 
he has held until he entered our service. 
Four years after the change of view which 
Paolo had experienced, he made the acquaint- 
ance of an old man, who has been a blessing 
to many in this place. This man possessed a 
Bible, and made Paolo acquainted with it. 
He borrowed it as often as possible, and spent 
whole nights reading it and praying over it. 
All his desire was now to get a copy for him- 
self. It happened that one day, an old book 
was offered him for sale by an English fore- 
man in the establishment where Paolo was 
employed. 
scribe his surprise and delight when he dis- 
covered it to be his dear Bible. 
Paolo, however slender his means, paid 2f. 
50c. for an old copy of Diodati’s Bible. In- 
sult and mockery from his companions were 
his daily bread; bat he used to say: ‘] 
know the day will come when God will de 
liver me out of this hell.’ The dissemination 
of the Scriptures was his heart’s delight. He 
got copies from the English minister here, 


and his daily prayer was that God would send | ¢ 
his word as plentifully as he had heard was | 


the case in England. Then, one day, he 
passed our depot, newly opened, and to his 
utter amazement saw the Italian Testament 


in our window, marked at the price of 4d. | 


He at once bought a copy, set himself to com 
pare it with his own book, and found to his 


delight that it agreed word for word. From! 
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After hehad thus pub- ‘that day be spent every leisure hour in die” 
lic ly proc ‘laimed the Gospel fourteen times, he 


say he was poisoned. 
When our colporteur brings our books to the 
people, and begins talking to them, they say: 
‘That is like what our Predicatore defunto 


seminating the Scriptures, until he saw it to 
be God’s will that he should give up his situ- 
ation and enter our service as a colporteur. 
From his experience in his work we give 
only one instance. One day Paolo walked 


| 


It is also known |into a shop and offered his books for sale. 
as a fact that he distributed among the poor 


The master, full of bitterness and irony, re- 
fused to buy. Paolo handed him a catalogue, 
and said : ‘Sir, I am sorry you despise God’s 
word. Your words prove that you gre atly 
stand in need of it. You have no peace; but 
| L hope the time will come, sooner or later, when 
you will come yourself to buy, and so allow 
|me to give you the address.” And behold! 
some time after, one evening, just as Paolo 
|had walked into the office, this very gentle- 
man entered the depot, and in a rough tone 
lasked for a Testament, and having paid for 
it, walked away hurriedly. ‘Now,’ said 
Paolo, who had at once recognised him from 
within, ‘the time may be come to cal] once 
| more on the old gentleman, and offer him a 
Bible.’ "— Bible Society Record. 
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Trutus Harmonize.—There is ground to 
fear that good may be sometimes obstructed 
by the arraying of one truth against another, 
so as to make them appear antagonistic. 

It isa possible thing to be very active in 
Bible and Tract distribution, in missionary 
enterprises and in a verbal advocacy of the 
holiest truths, 

** And yet Religion have no inward seat.’’ 


This view is often strongly presented to those 
who would make to themselves a righteous- 


ness of their own by outward performances, 
}and in connection with warnings against this 
snare, works of active usefulness, which ought 

be performed for the Truth’s sake, and 
without any self-exaltation, have, by certain 





| speakers and writers, been rather discouraged 
if not condemned. But there is true wisdom, 
which steers clear of one-sidedness, in our 
Saviour’s words, (Luke xi. 42,) “ These ought 


ye to have done, and not to leave the other 


undone.” 

The diligent perusal, the study and the 
circulation of the Holy Scriptures, are not to 
| be slighted because their power to make wise 
|unto salvation is “through faith which is in 
Christ Jesus,” or because a mere head knowl- 
edge respecting religion does not constitute 
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piety, and will not serve the poor soul in its 
hour of extremity. In the gracious provi- 


dence of God, the Scriptures were given to 


us “for our learning, that we through pa-| 


tience and comfort of the Scriptures might 
have hope. 7 
part of them was written in idleness, or with 
the intent that we should leave it unread or 
unconsidered. Hence we encourage Bible 
Classes, Scriptural Schools, and a world-wide 
dissemination of the whole of the 
Record. Hence we are cheered in reading 
of its circulation in the dark places of the 
earth, translated into the various languages, 
so that “ Parthians and Medes, and Elam- 
ites, and the dwellers in Mesapotamia, and 
in Judea and Cappadocia, in Pontus and 
Asia, Phrygia and Pamphylia, in Egypt, and 
in the parts of Libya about Cyrene, 
strangers of 
Cretes and Arabians,” 


and 
Rome, Jews and Proselytes, 
and the dwellers of 


isles and realms where we know .not that 


Apostle ever trod, may, in their own tongues, | 


read and hear “ the wonderful works of God.” 

Our readers have already become interested 
in the Malagassy version, and the Bible dis- 
tribution in various parts of Europe, many 


anecdotes respecting which were furnished | 


for the last volume by a valued correspon- 
dent. Recent colportage in Chili and other 


parts of South America has placed 
Scriptures in the hands of a large number of 
benighted persons,—and who can say that 
some who by the late earthquake were sum- 
moned out of time, were not brought by this 
means to a better knowledge of the true God 
and of Jesus Christ whom He hath sent? 
Great anxiety, however, has been evinced by 
the clergy : 


**The curé of Quillota, in one house, placed on 


the red-hot coals three copies of the New Testament, | 


’ 


and that in presence of their owners.’ 


Curates and ex-monks, however, have as- 
In 


Spanish Testaments are circulated, and re- 


sisted in the good work. Venezuela 


ceived with grateful appreciation. One re- 


cipient writes : 


**T bless you for that precious gift. Now, in the 
new light, I perceive why the priest keeps us in 
darkness, and preaches of the Pope, purgatory, con- 
fession, the saints, the worship of Marv, and such 
like things, of which we find no mention in the 
holy book.’’ 


The American Bible Society has done 


We dare not suppose that any 


Sacred | 


the | 
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| nobly, and gladdened the Sandwich Islanders 
| by a new edition of the entire Bible in the 
Hawaiian language, with marginal refer- 
ences. These are sold at cost price, not 
counting the expense of the electrotype plates, 
$10,000,) which are presented to the nation. 
A copy was presented to the King with an 
appropriate letter, to which he responded as 
follows : 
Jorant Patace, July 13th, 1868. 

Gentlemen,—I receive with pleasure and eratitude 
the volume of the Holy Bible you present to me on 
behalf of the American Bible Society. 

Their efforts for the Christianization of my people 
are well known and fully appreciated by me ; and 
for this new proof of their interest in my people and 
kingdom, I pray you to tender them my most sin- 
cere thanks. Kamenamena R, 

It is well that we should keep alive our 
sympathies on behalf of the many faithful 
laborers who are engaged in Bible colportage. 
With this view, the article on The Bible in 
Austria is selected from a mass of touching 
| narratives. 

wisn 

OVERTURNINGS IN Spartn.—lt is alike re- 
ligiously and historically true that “Right- 
eousness exalteth a nation,” and sin national, 


is not merely a disgrace but a means of ulti- 


mate disintegration. Among the exciting 
events of the day, is the revolution which 
the of the 


least of the reigning dynasty of Spain. 


threatens overthrow throne, at 
Maria 
| Isabella Louisa, the present fugitive Queen, 
sueceeded her father Fernando VII. in 1833, 
at the age of three years, and was declared 
by the Cortes to be “ of age” in 1843, being 
then a girl of 13. Sheis now 38 years old, 
and the nominal Sovereign of more than six- 
teen millions of people. The intolerance and 
cruelty of Popery have long been a heavy 
and disgraceful pressure upon the subjects of 
Spain, while negro slavery has seemed not 
unlikely to find a last refuge in her domin- 
ions. Whether either of these enormities 


|will survive this upheaval, is a matter of 


doubt. However this may prove, far be it 
from us to cheer on a revolution, or to sym- 


We can- 


not however contemplate with indifference 


|pathize with war and bloodshed. 


these commotions which are fulfilling prophe- 
cy, making history, and in some way, known 
to Him who sees the end from the beginning, 
shaping the future of Europe, perchance of 


| the world. Popery is threatened—Slavery is 
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menaced—the “balance of Europe” trembles. | tation to Isabella II. It was also, we believe, 
The proclamation of the revolutionary Junta| published in the Spanish papers, and will 
on the first day of last year was radical in its | 
character, proclaiming as its war ery, “ Viva 
la libertad, and the National Sovereignty.” 


doubtless have its effect upon public opinion, 
and in enlightening those who, should the 
revolutionists succeed, will be the makers 


A few sentences from this bold document in-| and administrators of law, and to whom, per- 
dicate its designs. 


haps, the memorials of our bretheren of Iowa, 
- There is nothing more dangerous or mischievous | New York and Western may have to be pre- 
than insurrection, nothing grander in justice than | sented 

revolutious, when they are necessitated by a aarti 

nation’s misery, or an army’s suffering; when When the voice of blood cries from the 
disorder has been elevated into a system, and op ’ : 

° . 2 8 _ " PaAVYV oug 

pression has attained the limits of tyranny.” |ground, the Lord’s ear is not heavy, though 


‘‘The Government has recourse to every kind of | his answer may, to our impatience, seem long 
torture ; it tramples our laws under foot, and stitles | qe]ayed,—and, alas for human obduracy and 
the cries of outraged opinion by purloining the pub- | , ae ° . a ge 
lic money. How horrible is the constant comming- | impenitence, it often comes at length in “ ter- 
ling of the groans of the transported, with the dis- 
charges of musketry at our unfortunate comrades! 
Revolution is the sole remedy for these crying evils. | telegraphed to us through the ages, as century 
. The road must be cleared by the to’eration of all| unto century has uttered speech. It has been 
religious opinions, by clearing away abuses, and b ‘ 
respecting rights legitimately acquired.” 








| rible things in righteousness.” This is a lesson 


y\ but as yesterday impressed upon us as a 
Seventeen years ago the dedicated William nation, yet every day’s reports abundantly in- 
Forster, on behalf of the Religious Society of | dicate that we have not sufficiently laid it to 
Friends, labored perseveringly with the au- | heart. 

thorities at Madrid, in advocacy of the abo- 
lition of slavery, presenting officially and cir-| 4}, printed proceedings of the last Yearly 
culating the address of London Yearly Meet- | Meeting of Friends in London, (a pamphlet 
ing. Since then a great advance has been | of 146 | 
made among the Spanish subjects in favor of | commenced in this week’s Review. It pos- 
aun eane and the slaves, being cogni-| esses much intrinsic claim on the attention 
zant of the efforts made in their behalf, have, | of the reader, and to those in this land it will 
with earnest expectation, looked, vainly alas ! be not a little pleasing to notice the names of 
for relief. But the cruel system has re-! so many American Friends who were associ- 
mained in force, and these our suffering fel- ated in the work of building up a Church, 
a beings are, according to cold calculation, similar in profession with us, in this part of 
‘used up” in an average of eight years ; 


: ; " ; the| Europe. George and Sarah Dillwyn, John 
population not increasing, despite the annual | 


introduction into Cuba by the slave trade of | ee re ee ae le a 
Th tee q Afri a | Pyrmont, ) W m. Savery, David Sands, Benj. 
thirty to forty thousan repens _ | Johnson, Richard Jordan, Stephen Grellet, 

At the commanenmans of this year, this| Elizabeth Coggeshall and several other Ameri- 
subject in its comprehensive bearings claimec lean women Friends are enumerated. This 
the large-hearted deliberation of the Meeting | acount is compiled from the Yearly Meet- 
for Sufferings in London, which resulted in | ing minutes, and those of the Meeting for Suf- 
the preparation of an address to the Queen, | ferings and its Continental Committee, and 


le 
: : | from other sources. 
ly, showing even that a large proportion of —__———<0-—__— 


those now held as slaves in Cuba are so held| A GENERAL MEETING is arranged to be 
illegally according to Spanish law, and hence held at Desmoines City, under the auspices 
peculiarly entitled to immediate and uncon- | of Iowa Yearly Meeting, to commence on 
ditional freedom. This excellent paper con- | Fifth-day, the 5th of Eleventh month, at 10 
cluded withthe declaration that “Justice and | o’clock, A.M. It is expected to hold these 
Mercy are the best bulwarks of the throne.” | meetings daily for four days. The distin- 
This address was forwarded by Lord Stanley, | guishing Christian principles of Friends are 
Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs, to the |to be presented and explained. The after- 
British Ambassador at Madrid, for presen-! noon of Seventh-day is to be devoted to the 


— tee 


OrIGIN oF FRIENDS IN GERMANY.—F rom 


vages,) we copy the historical account 


presenting the question ably and convincing- 
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subject of Peace. Strangers going by private 


conveyance are requested to call at the Shoe 

Store of H. N. Aldrich for information re- 

specting suitable entertainment. Those ar- 

riving by rail will be met at the depot by ¢ 

com mittee. 

will be made for reduced fare on the railways. 
ancttibeane 


Ixpiana Y. Meetinc.—By the prompt 


kindness of our Friend Eli Jay, we are ad- 
vised that the deliberations of this body opened | 


satisfactorily on the 30th ult. Chas. F. Coffin 
and Chas. 8. Hubbard, the Clerk and Assist- 


ant Clerk, were at the table. Minutes were 


read for the following Friends, and for several | 


others as companions: From Baltimore Y.M., 
James C. Thomas, Francis T. King, Julia 
Valentine. From Philada. Y. M., Samuel 
Bettle. From Ohio Y. M., Martha Watkins, 
Sarah Purviance and Mary Johnson. From 
Western Y. M., Thomas Armstrong, Asenath 
Clark, Samira H. Clark, Enoch Moore. Our 
friend Asenath Clark, a veteran laborer, three 
score years a minister,—daughter of the ven- 
erable Nathan Hunt,—has a prospect of ex- 
tensive service in North and South Carolina. 

The London General Epistle, and corres- 
pondence from ali the Yearly Meetings which 


maintain the family compact, were read, “ fol- | 


lowed by remarks expressive of the satisfac- 
tion this correspondence afforded, and the un- 
usual interest and depth of religious feeling 
which marked the Epistles of this year.” 
A committee was appointed to draft respon- 
sive Epistles. 

A correspondent writes; “A feeling of so- 
lemnity and earnestness was evidently felt to 
ooticong the gathering and opening of the 


rearly Meeting, under which supplication | 


and thanksgiving ascended to the Father of 
all our mercies.” 

The remaining business of the sitting was 
of a routine character. 
meeting for worship was held to comfort and 
edification. 


uiliiaa ; 

Western YEARLY Meetinc.—Interesting 
notes were received after our last number was 
in type. 
ception of the printed minutes. 


santiltieens 

FremMaLe Epvucation tn Syrta.—The Ed- 
itor, or the Publisher of this Journal, will 
willingly receive contributions for this object. 


It is expected that arrangements 


| higher ;’ 


. | 
In the afternoon a} 


They are therefore reserved till re-| 


MARRIED, 
At Friends’ Meeting, Upper Darby, Pa., on the 
10th of Ninth month, 1868, Taomas ScaTreRcoop, 
| of Philadelphia, to Saran, daughter of the late Ed- 
ward Garrett, of the former place. 


or - 


DIED. 

JESSUP.—At the residence of his son Jesse B. 
Jessup, on the 3d of Seventh month, 1868, Elias 
Jessup, in the 74th year of his age; a member of 
|Spiceland Monthly Meeting, Ind. He often ex- 
pressed entire resignation to the Divine will. 

MATHER.—On the 16th of First month, 1868, 
| Philip Mather of Cedar Co., Iowa, in his 32d year. 

GIFFORD.—At West Falmouth, Mass., on the 
31st of Eighth month, 1868, while on a visit to his 
sister, Samve. Girrorp, aged nearly 47 years; & 
worthy member of Swansey Monthly Meeting. This 
dear Friend was early taught of God, and yielding 
in implicit faith to the requirings of Him who had 
redeemed him, he became an earnest advocate for 
the Saviour’s cause, endeavoring faithfully in pub- 
lic and private to proclaim the glorious plan of sal- 
vation, joyfully serving and patiently suffering 
until fitted for an inheritance with the saints in 
light. Cheerfully consistent with his profession, 
walking humbly and prayerfully before his Maker, 
he truly adorned the doctrine of God his Saviour, to 
whom he owned all merit due. He labored earn- 
estly fur the promotion of First-day Schools and 
Bible instruction, desiring the youth might early be 
bronght to know the beauty there is in holiness. 
Suddenly stricken down, he felt no alarm, saying, 
‘*] have nothing to fear; I know ip whom I have 
trusted.’? Thus supported in the arms of the Infi- 
nite, he peacefully heeded the summons, ‘*Come up 
’ and in those realms of glory his sorrowing 
friends undoubtedly believe him, through mercy, to 
be a joyous, free partaker in the promised beatitude : 
| ** Blessed are the pure in heart, for they shall see 
God.”’ 

FARR.—At Manchester, Maine, on the 30th of 
| Eighth month, 1867, Mary Ellen, daughter of Thos. 
and Rhoda L. Farr, (the former deceased,) aged 29 
|} years; a member of Litchfield Monthly Meeting. 
| This dear young Friend was enabled, while in health, 
to give up all for Christ, and to realize * His sweet 
|love to flow freely through her heart;’’? and ber 
bumble Christian walk, her affectionate interest in 
| the spiritual welfare of those with whom she min- 
| gled, and her dying expressions of faith and trust in 
her dear Redeemer, have left a precious savor upon 
the minds of her surviving friends. 

HAVERFORD ALUMNI, 

The Twelfth Annual Meeting of the Alumni Asso- 
ciation of Haverford College will be held in the 
Alumni Hall, at the College, on Seventh-day, Tenth 
month 24th, 1868, at 34 o’clock, P.M. 

A Collation will be provided at 6} o’clock, P.M. 

The Public Meeting, at which an Address will be 

delivered by Luoyp P. Smrru, of Philadelphia, will 
| be held at 8 o’clock, P.M. 
The College may be reached by the cars of the 
| Pennsylvania Railroad, leaving the Depot, corner of 
| Thirty-First and Market Sts., West Philadelphia, at 
2.30, 4 and 5.30 P.M. 

Returning, a train passes the College Station at 
9.20 P.M. EpwaAkpD Ruaoaps, 

Puitapa., 10th mo. 1, 1868. 


a 
CORRESPONDENCE. 

Tonganoxie, Kansas, 9th mo. 19, 1868.—As 

clerk of Tonganoxie Monthly Meeting, ! write 

|to inform thee of our location, &c. Tonga- 
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Secrelary, 
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noxie Monthly Meeting was opened by direc- 
tion of Kansas Quarte ‘rly Meeting, 7th month 
25, 1868, and is situated in Leavenworth Co., 


18 miles from Leavenworth City and 14 miles | 
from Lawrence City, on the branch of the} 


Union Pacific Railway, and also on the Leav- 


enworth, Lawrence and Galveston Railroad. | g 
This part of Kansas is well watered and well | 
The soil is| 


timbered for a prairie country. 
deep and very fertile, yielding bountifully all 
the cereals and fruits of this latitude (39° N.) 
The dry atmosphere of the West is especially 
adapt d to the grape and kindred fruits. For 
particulars address Manton H. New ry, 
Tonganoxie, Leavenworth Co., Kansas. 


[An interesting report of a First-day School 
Conference, held at Tonganoxie in Second 
month, was overlooked, and would now be 
out of date. Robert Brown, G 
Eliza Pearson, Andrew F. Evans E. A. 
White, M. B. Harvey, B. W. Hiatt and others, 
took an active part in the proceedings, which 
were conducted with life and interest. The 
proper objects of First-day schools were strik- 


ingly and profitably presented. In pursuance | 


of adjournment, a subsequent meeting of the 


Conference has, we understand, been held at| 
Springdale. ] 


—_—— — --new- 
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Dickinson, | 


REVIEW. 


For Friends’ Review. 
EARLHAM COLLEGE. 

This Institution is beautifully situated 
about one mile west of Richmond, Indiana. 
It has a campus of about one hundred and 
sixty acres, beautifully laid out in lawns, 
garden, orchard, groves and fields. Its sur- 
rounding sh¢ ade and shrubbery give it a 
made appearance, and exhibit comfort, taste 
and design. 

The main building is about two hundred 
feet long, with a wing at each end, leading 
back about forty feet, and the centre is four 
stories above the basement. It is heated 
throughout by steam. Its halls and corridors 
‘afford an abundant supply of air and light. 
It accommodates comfortably one hundred 
males and seventy-six females. 

An expenditure of about fifteen thousand 
dollars in the addition of a kitchen, wash- 
house, laundry, lodging rooms for workhands 
and domestics, the upper story connecting 
with the main building for nurseries, would 
contribute greatly in a variety of ways to the 
| comfort and advants ige of the college. It is 
to be hoped that in due time the necessary 
| funds can be had for this purpose. 

Earlham ranks deservedly among our best 
 sinsieiaione of the West for its energy, suc- 


° | 
Lectures on OrnirHoLocy, in Ten Parts, | cess, and the proficiency of its students. In 


by Grace AnnA Lewis. Part. J. A. 
Bancroft & Co., 512 Arch st., Phila. 12mo., 


pp. 32. Price 35 cts. 


This modest little treatise, intended as an | 


introduction to a more extended work which 
will be brought forward should this venture 
meet with sufficient demand, is not a mere 
compilation from other books. The author 
has devoted much patient study to the inves- 
tigation of facts and the consideration of the 
principles of classification to be deduced from 
those facts. The results of her labor, in the 
form of lectures delivered to classes, have 
given instruction and gratification to many 
audiences, and their scientific value is vouched 
for by persons competent to judge. The first 
part, now published, treats of general princi- 
ples of deve lopment and classification. The 
remaining parts, ten in all, will include inter- 
esting details of the structure, habits and 
geographical distribution of birds, a briefly 
dese riptive catalogue of the birds of the Mid- 
dle States, and a list of the most important 
works on Ornithology, for the benefit of those 
who may wish to prosecute the study. 

The clear and pleasing style, and the earn- 
est and reverent spirit apparent in these 
pages, are well calculated to recommend the 
subject to readers who are yet unfamiliar 
with it, and it is much to be desired that the “y 
may have a circulation commeusurate with 
their merits, and may arouse increased atten- 
tion to this interesting study, L, 





the last seven years the number of its gradu- 
ates has reached thirty-nine. A large num- 
| ber of its well advanced undergraduates have 
gone out with these to engage in the great 
educational work in the Common School 
and the Academy. The standard of educa- 
tion has been elevated where they have gone, 
and thus the advantages of the Institution 
have been taken to the homes of those who 
in former years contributed their means in 
aid of its establishment. It has already 
richly repaid its original donors, and its good 
work will not stop. Such Institutions live 
on and on, to bless successive generations. 

Without an endowment it has dis played 
extraordinary vigor of character, in meeting 
honorably its current expenses, and in keep- 
ing itself in elegant repair. 

Its halls not having been kept full by our 
members, were opened to others desirous to 
avail themselves of its advantages, though at 


'an additional expense. 


While it is kept regularly filled, the price 
of board and tuition can be graded at the 
least possible cost, but at its present rates a 
deficiency of ten will diminish its receipts 
$1000 per session, while the expenditures are 
but slightly varied. As this deficit in num- 
bers increases from any cause, its financial 
capabilities become proportionally crippled, 
and commercial embarrassments may thus 
render it liable to suspension. It lives wholly 


‘dependent on its business success. 1 know of 
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no other Institution, Ea ast or West, of like | 
grade, in Europe or America, that has ad- 
ventured itself thus, and become a success. 

But Earlham is not to blame for its want 
of fortune, for its necessity for a too rigid 
economy, for its self-exertion and self-depen- 
dence on the ocean of life. At an early day, 
while yet in its minority, it was set free, and 
thrown upon its own resources, with but few 
maternal smiles to cheer its pathway, and 
no ancestral inheritance guaranteed by any 
last will It can look to no 
future but its honorable standing among its 
com peers, 

Earlham should be Enpowep. It cannot 
be regarded as a fixed success until it is. It 
should be doubly endowed. First, to secure a 
full complement of permanent College Pro- 
fessors, at salaries that will be a fair compen- 
sation for a life service, and, Secondly, for the 
benefit of students who are not able to meet 
the expense of board and tuition. 

Perhaps at no period of its history has it 
been better supplied with earnest, competent 
and successful instructors than at the present, 
but its salaries will not guarantee a life 
service. A “Salary Endowment Fund” will 
relieve it of this embarrassment. Competent | 
instruction will be guaranteed, whether it 
may be sustained in other respects or not. 
The salary of a Professor must be such 
will enable him to risk, not only the energy 
of his earlier life work, but the strength of 
riper years. Colleges demand ripe men— 
men who have not only learned 
philosophy and literature, but whose experi- 
ence has led them beyond the veil into the 
sanctuary—who can speak intelligently, solid- 
ly and well of “ Life and immortality,” of the 
“Law and the Testimony,” of the duties of 
men in the Church and the State. 

We are often severe critics on men and In- 
stitutions, judging them by standard, 
when we are the cause of their imperfections. 
Earlham is to-day what society has made it. 
It is neither more nor less. Let us realize 
the fact. Whatever excellencies or impr r- 
fections it may have, attach to the church 
that has originated it and shaped its char- 
acter. If it rises above the ordinary stand- 
ard, it is the effect of the policy that controls 
it. If it falls below, the result is the effect 
of a similar law. Jt is as it is made. 

The supply of teachers is according to the 
price,—the price is regulated by the demand. 
Whenever we fix our standard or type of 
men for a service we can find them by 
ing their cost. If otherwise it is not the nor- 
mal law. 

A Salary Endowment Fund is secured by 
subscriptions, donations, bequests,—by any 
means that will secure an adequate fund, the 
interest of which will pay the salaries or any 


or testament. 


as 


science, 


our 


s 


pay = 
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pert thereof, with a view to securing perma- 
nent instruction in the college course. Some- 
times a generous-hearted man will make a 
ddénation or bequest sufficient to endow a 
single Professorship, and the Professorship 
will take his name, as the “ Rose Professor 
of Mathematies,” the “ Allen Professor of 
Languages,” the “ Williams Professor of 
Philosophy and History,” &e. It will re- 
quire from $15,000 to $20,000 to endow each 
Professorship that a college may be on a 
permanent basis. All our colleges, East and 
West, look to such endowment. 


Some have 
very large endowments. Others are yet but 
impertect] y provided for. 


All aim at this, 
as the only sure basis of permanent success. 

A common salary for a Supe rintendent of 
city schools in the West is usually about 
$2000. In Boston and other cities it reaches 
$4000. ‘Teacher’s and Professor’s salaries 
range from $1000 to $4000. The salaries 
of Professorships West will average about 
$1500. The law of labor is to change employ- 
ments when higher wages are offered as an 
inducement. The profession of teaching must 
be compensated, or we can retain only in- 
ferior men. 

But Earlham 
fund. There 


needs another endowment 
are to-day, all through the 
West, young men and young women who 
have been accustomed to selfexertion and 
rigid economy in order to meet expenses in 
the ordinary outlay of home education, who 
have high aims and natural endow- 
ments, whose minds and hearts are just the 
material to bless the world and the church, 
and whose usefulness will be enhanced in pro- 
portion to their intellectual and moral cul- 
ture. It is the work of the church to aid 
and prepare such for a full and proper ex- 
ercise of their respective gifts. The force 
and efficiency of their work must reflect back 
upon the church. By developing the 
and influence of its members 


sood 


power 
for good, the 


church developes its own power. 


The church, then, needs an Endowment 
Fund, to aid worthy young men and women, 
whose limited means will not enable them to’ 
obtain collegiate instruction. Ind:ana Year- 
ly Meeting has now about $4000 for that 
purpose, which ought to be swelled to $100,- 
OOU, 

It requires many people to lighten the 
i of sustaining a college well. Earlham 

a joint inheritance of Friends of both In- 
aie and Western Yearly Meetings. In 
the setting up of Western Yearly Meeting the 
responsibility of its management, inc 
its liabilities, was left to Indiana 
Meeting. Its patronage has come largely 
from Western in common with Indiana. 
This state of things leaves it too stationary. 
Its source of aid is confined to a too narrow 


luding 
Yearly 
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compass. The demands of tee age, judging | 


from what we see around us, in the onward | 


tendency of States and religious denomina- | 


tions, are for a higher order of intellectual | 
culture, fur an expansion of mind and heart 
among the masses, that will secure the best 
interest of society. 


The Christian world is constantly becom- | 


ing less selfish, and the popular feeling is 
beginning to overlap the boundaries of States 
aud Nations, and to realize the fact that God 
has made of one blood all the nations of the 


earth, and that Christ has died for the} 
We must | 


heathen as well as for ourselves, 
prepare men for the work of teaching and 
spreading the gospel in other tongues, to 
evangelize the Arab, Turk, Hindoo and 
Ethiop. It requires educated minds to do 
this work availingly among different lan- 
guages and peoples. Paul is an example of 
what I mean. Whether at home or abroad, 
the church eminently demands a high order 


of mind-culture,—much higher than we have | 


been accustomed to suppose. We cannot be 
sensible of this too fully or too soon. 


We need, then, a more perfect union of the | 


four Yearly Meetings of Ohio, Indiana, 
Western and Iowa, that a college, ample in 
its endowments, well sustained in patronage, 
efficiently supplied with a high order of in- 
struction, and proof against the contingencies 
of “hard times,” on a basis that will repre- 
sent the general wish, and will secure mu- 
tual advantage for all time to come. 


We only damage our success by creating | 


competing Institutions of a higher grade. 


One Institution enlarged is better and| 
cheaper than two divided. College making | 


is a large work, and needs many blended ad- 


vantages. It needs the united interest of| 
many people, a large outlay of capital, and | 
to be controlled by wise counsellors. We 


can see our work by looking at competing 
Institutions around us, both State and de- 
nominational. 

The writer would invite the Friends of 
Earlham to examine the work before them 


counsels and generous minds will make the 
work easy. Estates are constantly wasted 
by prodig rals that could, without damage to 
any, spare the desired means. We are re- 
sponsible to God for the wealth He permits 
to come into our hands, that we should use 
it for Him. When we can unite in sucha 


work, with the great future of the church to | ‘ 
ins spire us, Earlham will, it is trusted, become | 


a heritage which the Lord will bless, and its 
blessings will descend from generation to 


generation. B. C. H. 


setiallitinbasoenticn 
“Tt is cause enough for humility to know 
that we are not humble.” 
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PENNS AND PENINGTONS. 
(Continued from page 95 ) 

It was against this part of Penn’s career 
that the late Lord Macaulay directed those 
calumnies which have been so ably refuted 
| by Paget, Forster, Dixon, Janney, and others. 


The poet Whittier refers to this subject 
with his wonted magnanimity in the follow- 
ing lines :— 

‘*How vainly he labored to sully with blame 

The white bust of Penn in the niche of his fame! 
Self will is self wounding, perversity blind, 

On himself fell the stain for the Quaker designed ! 
For the sake of his true hearted father before him, 


For the sake of the dear Quaker mother that bore 
him, 


For the sake of his gifts and the works that outlive 
him, 


And his brave words for freedom, we freely forgive 
him!”’ 

Gerard Croese says that “ William Penn 
was the Quakers’ sole patron at court, and 
on whom the hateful eye of his enemies were 
intent. The King loved him asa singular 
and entire friend, and often honored him with 
his company in private, and that not for one 
but many hours together, delaying to hea 
the best of his peers at the same time waiting 
for an audience.” This friendship for Penn 
was the brightest feature in the life of that 
unfortunate monarch. But of course such 
favor brought to the subject of it the invet- 
erate envy of courtiers. 

fAn inte resting correspondence with Dr. 
Tillotson is, for the sake of brevity, omitted 
with regret. ] 

In the letter to James Harrison, his stew- 
ard, at Pennsbury, in 1687, he says, “ As yet 
I cannot get clear, for besides that I am not 
in my private affairs fit to remove for a stay 
as that I intend when I come there, I am 
engaged in the public business of the nation : 
and Friends and others in authority would 
have me see the establishment of the libe arty 
| that I was a small instrument to begin in this 
land. The Lord has given me great entrance 





,; With the King, though not so much as ’tis 
and when its claims are conceded, united |§ 


said, and I confess I should rejoice to see poor 
England fixt and the penal laws repealed 
that are now suspended ; and if it goes well 
with England, it cannot go ill with Pennsy)- 
vania. "U nkindly used as I am, no poor 
slave in Turkey desires more e: arnestly I 
believe for deliverance, than I do to be with 
you; therefore be contented for a while, and 
God in his time will bring us together.” 

In the spring of the year 1688, King James 
put forth his Declaration for universal liberty 
of conscience, and the suspension of the test 
| act. Together with this was published an 

order of council, requiring the clergy to read 
the declaration in their churches, This order 
| was extremely offensive to those of the Estab- 
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lished Church. “They disapproved of the| 
measure, as being in their view calculated to 
subvert the Protestant religion ; but the chief 
ground on which they opposed it, was the| 
unpopular prerogative claimed by the King 
to dispense with or suspe nd at his pleasure 
the laws of the realm.” The Archbishop of 
Canterbury and six other bishops addressed 
him, respectfully explaining to him the rea- 
sons for which they could not comply with his 
command, and they were forthwith sent to the 
Tower. On that occasion William Penn 
exerted all his influence and power of per- 
suasion to induce the King to liberate them, | 
but he utterly failed. However, they were 
soon brought to trial, and triumphantly ac- 
quitted. 

It was well known that Penn was opposed | 
to the tests which excluded all dissenters 
from parliament. He had written 
them in a work entitled Good Advice to the} 
Church of England. Though printed anony- 
mously, the authorship was known, and he 
suffered public odium accordingly. The na-| 
tional indignation was aroused, and was not 
again to be appeased by King James. In the 
autumn of 1688 the throne was declared 
vacant, and the Prince and Princess of Orange 
were invited to take posse ssion of it. 

William Penn might then have returned to 


but 


against | 


Pennsylvania had he chosen to do so; 
he well knew that such a step would be inter- 
preted unfavorably, and he therefore remained 


to brave 
under 
ingly 


the He was soon placed 
r arrest, and after being most scrutiniz- 

examined, nothing could be brought | 
anainst him which would warrant his deten- 
tion. Again and again, as each fresh fabri-'| 
cation was prepared by his enemies, he was 
brought before the council, but still nothing 
could be proved. His truthful transparent 

answers carried conviction to the minds of all 

who were not influenced by bitter party spirit. 
“His manly avowal,” says Janney, “of his 
continued friendship for the exiled King, who 
had been his own and his father’s friend, was 
in accordance with his candid and noble 
character, but in striking contrast with the| 
conduct of some who then frequented the 
court of the reigning monarch.” 

As the vear 1689 waned, there seemed | 
nothing to prevent the Governor of Penn-| 
sylvania from returning to his 
the ensuing autumn. 


storm. 


province in 
He had always kept 
up a regular correspondence with his pro- | 
vincial council as'a body, and with several of 
the chief officers of the State, in 
maintain good feeling and a sense of his 
authority among them. One of his letters 
written about this time to the council, which 
was composed of Quakers, concludes thus —| 

‘And now, Friends, | have a word more! 
to you. It is this; that faith, hope and’ 


ito God and one to another, 


order to! ¢ 


wavi sw: 
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| charity are the great helps and m: ale of true 
Christians; but, above all, charity, divine 
love. Blessed are they that are come to it, 
and hold the truth in it, and work and act in it. 


Poor indeed they are in their own spirit, but 


rich in God’s. Oh! come into this love more 
and more; 


it will preserve peace in the 
Church, peace in the state, peace in families, 
aye, and peace in particular bosoms. God 
Almighty draw, I beseech Him, all your 
hearts into this heavenly love more and more, 
that the work of it may shine out to God’s 
glory and your comfort. 


“ For matters here, as to myself, I am well 


and free, and for the Church of God liberty 


continues. But in the nations of Europe 
great wars and rumors of wars. 

“T am, in the Truth which makes us near 
your faithful 
friend and brother, WiiuraM Penn.” 


(To be continued.) 
>: — 
Selected. 
THE BURDEN-BEARER. 
Oh ! the blessed promise, given on the hills of Galilee, 
To the weary, heavy laden, 
me 
Many a heart has thrilled to hear it—many a tear 
been wiped away ; P 
Many a load of sin been lifted, many 
turned to day ; 
Many a broken, contrite spirit, 
and sad, 


Felt the mighty consolation—heard the heavenly 
tidings glad; 


still is made to you and 


a midnight 


lonely, sorrowing 


And the dying gazed with rapture, trusting in the 
Saviour’s name, 

On the land of rest and refuge, when the Burden- 
bearer came. 

Lazarus lies unfed and fainting ; 
the wave ; 
Loving Mary lingers sadly near the Saviour’s guard- 
ed grave; 
Blind Bartimeus, 
disconsolate ; 

Eor the moving of the waters, at the pool the suffer- 
ing wait. 

In the wilderness the lepers wander 
their pain ; 

Paul and Silas in the prison, bear the fetter and the 
chain ; 

Mary Magdalene is weeping, friendless in her sin and 
shame, 


But their burdens a// were lifted when the Burden- 
bearer came. 


Peter sinks beneath 


by the wayside, begs his bread 


, outcast, in 


Every phase of human sorrow fills the path we tread 
to day, 

Harps are hanging on the willows—souls are faint- 
ing by the way ; 

But there still is balm in Gilead, and though here, 
on earth, we weep, 

God, within the many mansions, giveth his beloved 

sleep. 

On the cloud his rainbow glitters—shines the star of 
Faith above ; 

God will not forsake nor leave us—let us trust his 
truth and love; 

And beyond the shining river we shall bless his holy 
Dame— 


That to bear our sins and sorrows, Christ, the Bur- 
den-bearer, came. 
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SUMMARY OF NEWS. 
Forrien InteLLicENce.—European dates are to the 
4th inst. 
Spain.—The revolt against the Queen has attained 
the proportions of a successful revolution. On the 
30th ult. it was announced that both Gen. Conoha 


and his brother had pronounced for the revolution ; | 


that the people of Madrid and garrison had followed 
their example; that Gen. Paiva, of the royal army, 


had been defeated at Alcola, near Cordova, his | 
army dispersed, and himself badly wounded; and | 


that Gen. Serrano, commander of the insurgent 
army, was marching ou the capital unopposed, A 
Provisional Junta was organized at Madrid at that 


time, under the presidency of Pascal Madoz, a states- | 


man of considerable reputation, who has long taken 
an active part in public affairs, and a leader of the 
“ Progressist ’? party. This Junta issued a procla 
mation, pronouncing the depo-ition of the Queen, 
proclaiming the sovereignty of the people, and de- 


nouncing the Bourbons. On the same day the Queen, | 


avd the members of her fami'y who were with her 
at San Sebastian, took refuge in France, first going 
to Biarritz, where the Queen had an interview with 


the Emperor and Empress, and then to the castle of | 


Pau, which has been assigned as her residence 
while in France. She was reported to have carried 


off with her the crown jewels and royal regalia, and | 


25,000,000 reals (about $3,125,000) in gold. Gen. 
Serrano, with seven other generals of the army, ar- 
rived at Madrid on the 4th, and entered the city in 
triumph, being received with much enthusiasm. A 
review of the National Guard, which followed, was 


made an occasion for manifestations of popular sen- | 


timent. The troops carried, with their flags, banners 
bearing mottoes, among which were such as ‘* Sove- 
reignty of the People,’’ ‘‘ Religious Liberty,’ ‘‘ Free 
Education.’’ Gen. Serrano, in an address to the sol 
diers and citizens, then announced that he had 


united with Gen, Prim in calling Espartero to the | 
head of the State, as Regent. A new Cabinet has been | 


formed, of which Serrano is President, Prim, Minister 
of War, and Madoz, of Finance. It is understood 
that a popular election will soon be ordered, to choose 
members of a Definitive Junta, and delegates to a 
Constituent Assembly, to be held at Madrid at an 


early day. What form of government will be de- | 
cided upon, and who will be chosen to administer | 
it, can only be matter of conjecture at present. A | 


proclamation has been issued by certain parties in 
Catalonia, demanding a federal republican govern 
ment for Spain. Some of the leaders of the revolu- 
tion are believed to desire a republic, others a con- 
stitutional monarchy, but it is announced that they 
are acting in complete accord, and the decision will 
probably be left to the Constituent Assembly. The 
Queen has issued a protest, arguing that the force 
used to depose her does not injure her right to the 
throne, and declaring that the acts of a Junta es- 
tablished by violence are not binding upon the 
people. 

It was announced on the 3d inst. that the great 
powers of Europe will allow their diplomatic rela- 
tions with Spain to remain as at present. 

Germany.—The brig Germania, of the German 
Arctic Expedition, has arrived at Bergen, Norway, 
on its return. No results of the voyage have yet 
been made public. ; 

BeLcicm.—An International Congress of Working- 
men has been held at Brussels, closing on the 14th 
ult. The attendance was large, and the proceedings 
orderly. Resolutions were adopted, among others, 
for the formation of councils of arbitration to settle 
all differences b-tween employers and employed ; 
for the establishment of trade societies in all coun- 


— 


| tries where they do not exist, to be so organized as 


to be able to act in close connection, and confer to- 
gether for the general improvement of the condition 
of working men in Europe; and advising all work- 
men to abstain from following their trades in the 
event of war in their respective countries. An ad- 
gress to the workingmen of Europe was also adopt- 
ed, calling on them to oppose war, to refuse to 
countenance assassination, and to use every effort 
to promote the education of the poor. 

Encianp.—It is announced that a contract for the 
construction of an underground railway in New York 
has been concluded with the English engineers who 
constructed that in London, and they expect soon 
to enter on the work. 

JapaAn.—The Japanese Commissioners who were 


| recently in the United States purchasing war ves- 
| sels, and who returned to Japan in one, the ram 


Stonewall, have arrived at San Francisco, baving 


| been compelled to leave Yokohama for their person- 


al safety. The Japanese authorities of the Mikado's 
party threatened to put them to death if captured, 
and they put themselves under the protection of 
the American Minister while they remained in Japan. 

The wave from the great South American earth- 
quake was experienced in the harbor of Yokohama 
on the 15th of 8th month. 

Sanpwica Istanps.—Honolulu advices to the 5th 
ult. mention the recent sinking of a portion of the 
south-eastern coast of Hawaii, the amount of subsi- 
dence varying in different places from eight inches 
to three or four, and even six or seven feet. From 
one to five earthquakes occurred daily in some parts. 
Consilerable smoke was arising from the volcano of 
Kilauea, though but little fire was visible. Re- 
markable oscillations of the sea were observed at 
Hilo, on the eastern coast of Hawaii, on the 13th, 
14th and 15th of 8th month. On those days, the 
sea rose and fell from three to four feet, two or three 
times in an hour. 

Sovrn America.—Information has been received 
in Europe that the newly installed President of the 
Argentine Republic, D. F. Sarmiento, formerly Min- 
ister tothe United States, has proposed negotiations 
for peace between Brazil and Paraguay. He is un- 
doubtedly supported by public opinion in his own 
country, where a growing feeling against the war 
has been manifest for some time past. 


Domestic.—The committee of the Alabama Legis- 
lature which recently visited Washington with a 
memorial from that body to the President asking 
military aid to sustain the civil power, received a 
promise that such aid should be given, and the 
matter has been referred to Gen. Meade, the De- 
partment Commander, with instructions to use all 
his lawful authority for the preservation of peace. 
The Legislature has passed a registration bill, but 
it is thought that the bill has been delayed so long 
that probably the registration will not be completed 
in time for the Presidential election. 

Gen. Reynolds has issued an order declaring that 
no election for Presidential electors will be held in 


| Texas next month, prohibiting any assemblage, pro- 
| ceedings or acts for such purpose, and admonishing 


all citizens to remain at home or attend to their 
ordinary business on that day. 

An arrangement has beep concluded between the 
postal departments of the United States and Great 
Britain, to take effect the first of next year, for the 
registration of letters between the United States 
and the British and foreign West Indies, and parts 
of Colombia, Ecuador, Peru, Bolivia and Chili, by 
the British mail. The registration fee, to be paid 
in the United States, will be eight cents in addition 


| to the ordinary postage. 





